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A COURSE IN GENERAL SCIENCE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS TO 

BE USED AS AN INTRODUCTION TO AGRICULTURE, 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE, AND OTHER SCIENCE COURSES 

This course was adopted by the Agricultural Section of the High- 
School Conference which met at the University of Illinois, November 
20-22, 1913. It was presented by Professor W. L. Eikenberry of the 
University of Chicago High School, who has used the course for four 
years. A. C. Norris, Rockford, Illinois, and A. W. Nolan, Urbana, 
were chairman and secretary of the section. These gentlemen would 
be glad to receive comments on the course from all interested. 

Part I. The Air and Our Relation to It 

I. Some physical characteristics of the air. 

A consideration of the more obvious physical properties 
of air, such as weight, pressure, compressibility, expansion 
by heat. 
II. Temperature changes and the seasons. 

Relation of changes in air temperature to length of 
daylight and inclination of sun's rays. Human interests 
in seasons. 

III. The water of the air. 

Humidity of atmosphere, humidity in homes, schools, 
and out-of-doors, condensation of water, dew, clouds, rain, 
etc. 

IV. Weather. 

Weather of temperate zone, weather maps, weather 
bureau, interpretation of atmospheric phenomena. 
V. Composition of air. 

Questions arising in the preceding chapter lead up to 
consideration of the molecular theory in simple form. 
VI. Composition of air. 

A simple discussion of the fundamental ideas of chemical 
action. Based upon a laboratory study of combustion. 
VII. Relation of the air to chlorophyll work. 

The origin of carbohydrates and the relation of the 
process to the atmosphere. Fundamental importance to 
all living things. 
VIII. Dust, molds, and bacteria of the air. 

Starting from the dust constituents of the air, some con- 
sideration of bacteria and their relation to decay, disease, 
agriculture, and industry. Culture method used principally. 
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IX. Flying insects as distributors of bacteria. 

Considers the house fly principally, but notions received 
are applied to general problems of relation of insects to 
disease. 



Part II. Water and Its Uses 

X. Ice, water, and steam. 

A discussion and laboratory study of the three states 
of matter; their practical applications. 

XI. Water pressures, buoyancy, and density. 

Laboratory study of the topics; discussions of their 
applications. 

XII. Climatic influences. 

The specific case of the influence of the Great Lakes 
upon climate in the surrounding area, using data from Lake 
Michigan. The principles developed are related to the 
larger problem of oceanic influences. 

XIII. Commercial relations. 

The commercial importance of great bodies of water and 
the control of human activities thereby. 

XIV. Water supply and sewage disposal. 

These problems are related to the preceding studies of 
water, and of bacteria, and their importance in both city 
and country is developed. 

Part III. Work and Energy 

XV. Work by running water. 

Ideas of work, both mechanical and physiographic, are 
developed by reference to the work of running water. 

XVI. Work and machines. 

An introduction to the ideas of work through the agency 
of a simple machine — the pulley — and other machines. 

XVII. Energy and its transformation. 

Proceeds from ideas of work to those of energy, and the 
transformation of mechanical energy into heat. 

XVIII. The sun as a source of energy. 

The sun is considered as an immediate source of energy 
for certain purposes, as photosynthesis, and as the ultimate 
source of energy. 

XIX. Energy for plants and animals. 

Respiration, considered as an energy-giving process. 
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XX. Effect of natural forces upon the earth's crust. 

Introductory. 
XXI. Structure and composition of the soil. 

Sand, gravel, clay, and humus as constituents of the soil. 
XXII. Origin of the soil. 

Includes weathering, glaciation, etc. 

XXIII. Soil water, drainage, and irrigation. 

Considered in relation to agriculture. 

XXIV. Erosion and sedimentation. 

Their effect upon soils. 
XXV. Life in the soil. 



Part V. Life on the Earth 

XXVI. The plant covering of the earth. 

The natural vegetation of the earth and its importance 
to men. 
XXVII. Absorption from the soil by plants. 

The method and structures of absorption, and the 
materials absorbed. 
XXVIII. The world's food supply. 

Consideration of the manufacture of food in the plant, 
the importance of this manufacture to man, and the great 
industries founded upon it. 
XXIX. Utilization of food in the plant. 

Digestion, transference, storage, and assimilation. 
XXX. The nutrition of animals. 

The ideas of digestion, assimilation, etc., from preceding 
chapter are applied to the more complicated problem of 
animal and human nutrition. 
XXXI. Classification of animals and plants. 

A brief account of the principal groups of living things. 
XXXII. Reproduction in plants and animals. 

Some illustrations of how new organisms come into 
existence. 

XXXIII. The struggle for existence. 

Illustrations from both natural and agricultural situa- 
tions. 

XXXIV. Parents and offspring. 

An elementary discussion of variation and heredity in 
their practical aspects. Plant and animal breeding. Im- 
portance of human heredity. 



